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The following biographical sketch was rather written with 
reference to preserve some incidents and traits of character best 
known to the writer, which would be lost to the descendants of 
its subject, and which it would be gratifying^) them to know, and 
which, it is hoped, may be of some value to the general reader. 

P. S. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 



There are to be found in men, whose names are not ex- 
tensively known, worthy traits of character — men whose 
lives are marked by striking and interesting incidents. 
There are many such in the various departments of life, of 
whom the world knows very little, that are examples of as 
great moral heroism and as strong, even a martyr's faith, as 
are to be met with in the annals of fame. It is proposed to 
give a brief sketch of one, who was but little known beyond 
the narrow sphere, in which he moved, but who was commend- 
ably devoted to his profession, an ardent friend of free in- 
quiry and contributed something to the advancement of liberal 
Christianity. The person thus alluded to is the Rev. Pre- 
1 served Smith, of Rowe, Mass., one of the fathers of the 
ministry, who some years ago passed away having finished 
his earthly course at an age extended beyond the common 
lot, but whose memory is still cherished in the hearts of af- 
fectionate parishioners and surviving friends. 

He was born in Ashfield, Mass., June 25th, 1759. He was 
the sixth in descent from Rev. Henry Smith,* who came from 
England and was settled in Weathersfield, Conn., in 1641. 
His fathert was a Baptist minister of " the straitest sect," 
exceedingly t tenacious of the peculiar tenet} which forms 
the line of distinction between that and other denominations. 
The son, of course, was early educated in the favorite dogma 

See Appendix, *A. |B. JC. 
1* 
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of the father, and received baptism by immersion at an early 
age. His early education was much neglected. The schools 
at that period were imperfectly taught and only a few weeks 
during the year — Dil worth's spelling book and the Psalter 
being the principal books used in the primary stages of edu- 
cation. He early discovered a thirst for knowledge — read 
the few books that came in his way, and when in the field 
at work, he would seize every leisure moment in exercising 
himself in arithmetic by the use of a piece of chalk on a 
log, or a piece of bark. It was at that early period that 
he met with a Latin grammar. . It greatly excited his curiosity 
and he resolved from that hour, that if his life were spared 
him, he would acquire the knowledge of the language, of 
which that little elementary work was the key. Thus often 
it is that trivial and apparently unimportant incidents give a 
direction to the course and destiny of life. This little oc- 
currence became the germ, which afterwards ripened into 
impulses and motives, which led to his acquiring a collegiate 
education and becoming a minister of Christ. 

When the revolutionary war commenced, he was sixteen 
years of age. He immediately entered the army and serv- 
ed five campaigns a soldier in the militia department. He 
was not called into any actual engagement, but once partici- 
pated in a skirmish when the army of Gen. Gates, and that 
of Gen. Burgoyne lay side by side on the banks of the 
Hudson.* In 1825, when in company with a friend,t he re- 
viewed the grounds, which were the scene of the most in- 
teresting events during the revolution, and saw the identical 
pine tree, which sheltered him from the balls of the enemy 
which lay concealed behind a fortification. The recognition 
of this old friend after the lapse of forty eight years, to 

*He was present when Burgoyne surrendered. 
fGen. Hoyt, of Deerfield. 



which he had been probably indebted for the preservation of 
his life, deeply affected him, and he afterwards commemo* 
rated that critical event of his life by a poetic effusion, which 
was the only time that he was known to try his talent at the 
Muses. A few stanzas are here quoted rather for the tender 
sentiment than for the poetry. 

" Hail, grateful pine ! me didst thou shield 

In battle from the missive ball ; 
While with the army in this field, 

T saw proud heroes 'round thee fall." 

" Mid winds and storms and whistling balls 

Unshaken thou hast stood, 
And cannon thundering like the falls 

Of Niagara's flood ." 

" But whistling balls, and winds and rains, 

Spread not such fear around — 
As slanderer's tongues and bigot's pens, 

Wherever they are found." 

14 My gratitude I offer thee, 

I venerate thy looks. 
For thou from death dids't rescue me, 

When standing near thy roots." 

" But soon, alas, thy towring size 

In shrouds shall be embraced ; 
Nor fool, nor wise, with anxious eyes 

Can tell where thou wast placed." 

"Then thee, I seek, oh, tree of life — 

Under thy shadow may I rest, 
Which free from balls, and wars, and strife, 

May crown my days and ease my breast." 

Leaving the army and when he was nineteen years of age, 
he bought his time, as it is called, of his father and set out 
in the world for himself. With nothing to begin with save 
his hands and his health, and blessed with a constitution un- 
usually firm and enured to hardship. He purchased a lot of 
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land and on this, he commenced his labors for himself. With 
the proceeds of the first crop of grain, he was enabled to 
pay for the purchase, then having an opportunity to sell it at 
a handsome advance, he was not long in deciding what to 
do. He immediately set about fulfilling the desire prompted 
several years before by the latin grammar already alluded 
to. He commenced the study of the languages with refer- 
ence to preparation for College under the instruction of Rev. 
Mr. Hubbard, of Shelburne. This preparation was made 
partly with this gentleman, and partly under the instruction 
of Rev. Mr. Murdock, of Pawlet, Vt. With slender means 
to commence with, he saw that he must use the most rigid 
economy and make every exertion to see the end of the 
course, that he had marked out for himself — a college edu- 
cation. While pursuing his preparatory studies, he taught 
school in the winter and worked for his board in the summer. 
He hod not only to struggle with penury, but the opposition 
of his parents and relatives, who belonged to the baptist de- 
nomination — a denomination, which, at that period, were 
strenuously opposed to what was styled in their vernacular 
" College larnin." It was a notion inbibed by them that 
preaching was rather a gift, than to be aided by education. 
It was rather sarcastically said that those of the congregation- 
al order, who usually use notes, went to college to learn that 
r-e-a-d spells preach. Let it not be thought that this remark 
applies to the denomination at the present day. It is as sen- 
sible as any other of the importance of a well educated, as 
well as a pious ministry. These obstacles though great did 
not dishearten him — he persevered, and entered the fresh- 
man class in Dartmouth College in 1782, with the permission 
to spend the first year under private instruction. At the ex- 
piration of the year, he took up his connection with that col- 
lege and entered a year in advance at Rhode Island College, 
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and graduated 1786. He had for his classmate and chum 
the Hon. Nicholas Brown, of Providence, a gentleman so 
well known for the benevolent appropriation of his wealth. 
An intimate friendship was cherished between them to the 
close of his life.* 

Soon after graduating, he commenced the study of divinity 
with Rev. Mr. Emerson, of Conway, Mass. It is probable 
that the baptist dogmas, in which he had been educated, 
never took any deep hold of his mind, or affections, and that 
they gradually faded out from his belief during his collegiate 
course. His temperament was not suited to be cramped by 
any frame work of religious opinions, which grew more 
manifest with the growth of his mind and the increase of 
years. In the spring of 1787, he was approbated to preach 
by the Hampshire Association, and in the following Nov. was 
settled in the ministry at Rowe. The January following, 
1788, he was united in marriage to Miss Eunice Wells, the 
youngest daughter of Col. David Wells, of Shelburne. With 
her he shared the labors, cares, joys and sorrows of the sub- 
sequent part of his life, and she was worthy of the responsi- 
ble position, that she occupied. To her social and domestic 
virtues and religious character, it is sufficient to say, that all 
who shared her acquaintance could bear a willing testimony. 

The town at the time of his settlement was new and many 
of the people lived in log houses. They could of course 
give him only a small salary. This deficiency, he helped to 
supply by the purchase of a farm and giving a portion of his 
time to its cultivation. During the winters, he gave a close 
attention to study, and prepared sermons not only for imme- 

* Laboring under a chronic complaint, which interrupted his minis- 
terial duties, and finally terminated his life, Mr. B. very generously 
bore his expenses in a visit to Saratoga Springs, that he might make 
experiment of those waters so salutary in many cases, but without 
any good effect in his. 
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diate use, but to be had in reserve when the more busy season 
would allow him only little opportunity to prepare for the 
duties of the sabbath. With an athletic frame, he was able 
to wield any implement of husbandry with as great skill and 
effect as any laborer that he employed. He was prospered 
in temporal things and began in a few years to taste the bless- 
ings of a comfortable independence, when a sudden mis- 
fortune saddened his worldly prospects in the loss of his 
house, and the greater part of his furniture and library by 
fire. From this shock, his pecuniary prospects never wholly 
recovered. Witnessing the fruits of his industry and toil so 
suddenly swept away by the flames, served to moderate his 
desire for accumulating property. Subsequently he did not 
seem to seek, nor desire anything more than a competency, 
and this he was so favored as to enjoy through life. 

The early part of his ministry was much tried and per- 
plexed by the bigotry and superstition of many in the little 
community, in which his lot was cast. He had a large fund 
of anecdote treasured up from his experience in encounter- 
ing the fanaticism and prejudice of those, with whom he 
came in contact. The relation of one will give some idea 
of the low standard of charity, and the ignorance of the 
spirit of the gospel, which he often had to encounter. An 
old man, who had seceded from the church and society on 
account of some grievance, (I believe it was because his 
property was taken by execution to pay his ministerial tax), 
became a baptist. Such legal measures in those times to en- 
force the payment of a parish tax, often induced men to 
change their religion, so far as the denomination, or its forms 
were concerned. Mr. Smith, in making a tour of parochial 
visits one day, called on this family as it was his rule never 
to pass a house without calling. It being about the middle 
of the day, he was invited to stop and dine. When he came 
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to dinner, there was a small table set for him to eat by him* 
self, while the family sat at another (able. This was evi- 
dently done by the host to signify to his guest, that he could 
not, on account of religious scruples, sit at the same table 
even at a common meal with a congregationalist, and es- 
pecially with the minister of a church, towards which he 
felt so hostile. It was done, without doubt, as an insult, and 
to gratify a temper that would have prompted a greater in- 
dignity had it been in his power. The pastor understood its 
design, but instead of showing himself to be offended, he 
praised the dinner, and passed off the visit in cheerful and 
friendly conversation. 

But the old gentleman by this illiberal act, inflicted a 
greater wound on himself than on the victim of his abuse — 
a wound that probably long corroded his peace, and nigh 
the close of his life, he humbly acknowledged his wrong in 
the treatment just alluded to, and asked forgiveness. 

In the summer of 1799, he made a journey to Niagara 
Falls, an object that he had long desired to accomplish. At 
that period, a visit to that great natural curiosity few were 
able to gratify owing to its being so difficult of access. He 
traveled on horse-back, which was attended with fatigue 
and exposure, and he was absent about six weeks— quite 
a contrast to the speed and comfort of railroad trav- 
eling at the present day. Part of his route lay through 
sixty miles of unbroken wilderness by a rude track, fording 
rivers, encamping on the ground, often meeting with wild 
deer and the wilder savage. A brief account of his jour- 
ney appeared in the Greenfield Gazette, and in allusion to 
the falls of Niagara, he observes : " the eye is delighted 
and the mind astonished at the dreadful convulsions around 
him, but it would be idle in me to pretend to give an idea 
of those amazing cascades, they strike the eye with more 
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grandeur and sublimity than the pen can convey." At his 
return both he and his horse bore the marks of having ex- 
perienced much exposure and hardship. His journey how- 
ever was quite satisfactory, and the many incidents attend- 
ing it afforded abundant topics of conversation, with which 
he used to entertain his friends. 

He passed several years very peaceably with his people, 
but at length a root of bitterness sprang up, which resulted 
in his dismission. A deacon of the church, a man of in- 
sinuating address, became an oppose r, and did much to 
alienate some others, over whom he could exert an influence. 
The pastor was not a man of contention. Though a large 
majority of the society adhered to him with all due attach- 
ment, yet he chose to retire rather than labor in a field 
where there were those, though only a few, who were en- 
deavoring to impair his usefulness. The dissolution of the 
pastoral connection between him and the people, with 
whom he had shared many labors, trials and sacrifices, took 
place in May, 1804. The text of his farewell sermon 
(Prov. 15 : 17) was very expressive of the motive that in- 
duced him to retire. In that discourse there were some 
passages that bore hard on his principal opposer, and were 
thought to be merited. It was this, undoubtedly, that in- 
censed him to meditate some kind of revenge, which will 
soon be related. 

Mr. S. after his dismission, was immediately employed to 
preach as a candidate in various places, and received within 
a few months two invitations to settle, which he declined ; 
but in the autumn of 1805, he was installed as pastor over 
the first and second parishes in Mendon, Mass., dividing his 
labors between them. The removal to this new field of 
the ministry was evidently an advantage to him. In the 
first parish there were several professional men of a high 
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standard of intellect and cultivation, he was, therefore, 
stimulated to bring to his pulpit services a greater prepara- 
tion. His new position gave him a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with his brethren in the ministry and a freer access to 
books. He could easily visit Boston several times during 
the year and attend the anniversaries, which he had not 
been able to do when in his former residence, it being so 
far in the interior of the state. He gave his time and 
strength to his profession saving the instruction he gave to 
some few in their preparation for college, or keeping school. 
At no period did he make greater acquisitions in theology 
and general knowledge, or was there so manifest improve- 
ment in his services in the desk. 

His first years in this place were somewhat perplexed 
and embittered by a controversy, which sprang out of the 
course, which the deacon above mentioned took to obtain 
revenge for the castigation received in the farewell sermon. 
The spring following the installation at Mendon, he pub- 
lished a libellous pamphlet and caused it to be freely circu- 
lated by an anonymous agency in that town and the vicinity, 
the object of which was to impeach Mr. S's ministerial 
character by a gross fabrication of allegations designed to 
show his want of fidelity to his profession while a minister 
at Rowe. Mr. S. advertised the author of the scurrillous 
document. This was probably unnecessary and perhaps 
imprudent, as the libel, if let alone, could do no hurt, for it 
carried its counterfeit on its very face. Soon after its pub- 
lication, its author suddenly deceased, but a brother, who 
was a clergyman, feeling a sympathy in the matter, ad- 
dressed a letter of marked severity to Mr. S. published in 
the " Worcester Spy." This brought out a reply, the reply 
led to a rejoinder and the rejoinder to another reply. It is 
not necessary to enter into all the particulars of this unhap- 
2 
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py and needless controversy, since the parties concerned in 
it have all passed away. In recurring to its favorable issue, 
Mr. S. used to say, " that he had only to stand still and see 
the salvation of God." It did not impair his usefulness in 
the way that it was designed to do, but it served to give him 
a stronger hold on the affections of his former people, and did 
not weaken the attachment of those of his immediate charge 
as is quite manifest from what subsequently occurred. In 
1812 the people of Rowe voted unanimously to invite him 
to return and be re-settled among them. This invitation he 
was led to accept from the consideration that the duties 
arising out of the pastoral care of two parishes were great- 
er than he felt able to perform, and if he resigned one of 
the parishes, the other did not possess the ability or disposi- 
tion to give him the salary, which he had received from 
both, and which was no more than adequate to his support. 
The people of Mendon expressed much regret at his leaving 
them, and at no time during his residence among them did 
he enjoy greater evidence of his usefulness and their attach- 
ment than the last year of his ministry in that place. His 
return to the people of his first charge after a separation of 
eight years was a rare and novel circumstance in the annals 
" of New England churches. 

He did not regret his return to the people of his first love. 
Though his position was not so eligible in some respects as 
the one, from which he had retired, but it gave him a flock 
endeared to him by early ties and a field bearing fruit of 
his early culture. The place, though in a remote section 
of the state was dear to him as it was the theatre of his first 
labors, trials and sacrifices in the cause of his divine Master. 

Not long after his re-settlement at Rowe, the Unitarian 
controversy commenced. He was at that time member of 
the Franklin Association (Orthodox). It was to be expect- 
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ed that one of his love of free inquiry and independent hab- 
its of thought would take an interest in a subject that began 
to awaken so general attention throughout New England. 
His doctrinal views had hitherto been of the Arminian char- 
acter. He was probably regarded as belonging to that 
class of divines while at Mendon, and on that account the 
more rigid brethren in that neighborhood looked upon him 
with some suspicion as not being sufficiently sound in the 
Calvinistic faith. The lines were not drawn then, and it 
was usual for clergymen differing on important doctrinal 
points to be on terms of cordial ministerial intercourse. 
Though he held Arminian sentiments on some points, yet, 
he did not reject the trinity. He might be termed a trinita- 
rian Arminian — an appellation that would apply to a large 
body of congregational clergymen a half a century ago. 

It was about 1620 that his views on the trinity were in a 
transition state, and not long after he did not hesitate to re- 
ject the Trinitarian dogma.* This change in regard to this 
dividing point in the family of Christ was the result of a 
faithful examination of the scriptures— of the New Testa- 
ment in the original of Griestback's /mended edition, and 
of the Old Testament in the Septuagint version. t Not long 
subsequent to this he requested to be dismissed from the 
Franklin Association, being induced to this course, as a 
committee from that body had waited on him in an inquisi- 
torial capacity to ascertain if he was becoming heretical in 
consequence of the freedom he was giving to his theological 
inquiries. The interview did not result in any thing satis- 
factory to either party. He thought his brethren were as- 
suming an authority not delegated to them by Christ, he 

* See Appendix, D. 

f It is not to be inferred that it is necessary to study the Scriptures 
in the original to come to the same result; but that this course aided him. 
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therefore deemed this the most prudent step, and thus take 
from them the opportunity to exercise any stringent meas- 
ures, as they doubtless would have done, judging from their 
mode of action with a cotemporary brother* for the same 
cause of claiming the right of private judgment in points of 
religious faith. It was a sacrifice not easily to be estimated 
at this day, to be separated from the cordial and ministerial 
fellowship of brethren, with whom he had long lived in 
bonds of christian communion, but this he preferred to do 
rather than surrender the liberty, with which Christ makes 
bis disciples free. In this mode of treating a differing, and 
as they thought an erring brother, they doubtless supposed 
they were doing good service to the cause of truth, but the 
advancing light of a quarter of a century has probably done 
something to correct the exclusive spirit, which in former 
times so darkened the history of the christian church. 

His newly adopted views on this interesting point gave 
him great satisfaction, and also greater consistency to his 
views previously entertained on other points. He soon be- 
came connected with an association of brethren, with whom 
he could have sympathy, and he was a valuable member, 
especially at a period when there was a tendency to discus- 
sions on points of doctrinal theology. He was an ardent 
student of the scriptures and he brought to those discus- 
sions the fruits of his patient investigations. He availed 
himself not only of the light to be derived from the original, 
but from various translations. He might be said to be 
" mighty in the scriptures," for they were so familiar to him 
that he could in discussion refer to almost any passage usu- 
ally quoted in religious controversy, or as a guide and sanc- 
tion to christian virtue. The brethren used to call him the 
" Concordance.' 1 

* Rev. Joseph Field, of Charlemont. 
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His people generally harmonized with him in religious 
views and they could not easily dissent as he ever candidly 
appealed to their understandings and the scriptures. A few 
did not assent to his exposition of divine truth, yet, they did 
not secede from the church and society during his ministry. 
They were attentive hearers, for his suggestive mind ever 
furnished matter for profitable reflection. It was a distin- 
guished trait of his preaching, to arrest the attention by fresh 
thoughts from his own well stored mind. A gentleman in a 
neighboring town remarked to the writer, that he regretted 
that the intercourse between Mr. S. and those with whom he 
used to exchange was interrupted, for said he, " we used to 
be glad to see him enter the desk as we expected to hear 
something new." 

In 1820, his heart was deeply saddened in the decease of 
his younger son, at an age when much was to be looked for 
in prospect, as he had just completed his collegiate course 
and was then preparing for the ministry. This affliction 
served to bring the bereaved parent nearer in spirit to the un- 
seen world. He cherished the consoling thought that he had 
educated a son to enter upon a higher sphere of knowledge 
and holiness, and that the attention thus bestowed was not 
lost in a premature grave. 

Twenty years rolled away while sustaining a second time 
the pastoral relation to the people of Rowe, enjoying their 
confidence and affection, interested and active in the cause 
of education, and faithful and paternal in all parochial duties. 
He was instrumental of their attaining an enlightened faith.* 
His field of labor was hemmed in on all sides by sectarian 
bigotry and uncharitableness, but his mode of defence was 
the armor of divine truth. He was not controversial in his 
preaching, but endeavored to impress on his hearers that 
jght is better than darkness, that knowledge is preferable to 

* See Appendix, Note E. 
2* 
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ignorance, that charity surpasses all other christian attain* 
merits, and that it does not require exclusive measures to sup- 
port truth, or to suppress error. 

His constitution natively vigorous gave indications of decay 
at the age of 73. A chronic complaint seized him, which 
obliged him to resign his charge after having labored a 
minister of Christ forty five years. He felt that God in his 
providence had called him like Aaron of old to lay aside 
his sacerdotal robes to be worn by another,* who should feed 
the flock, so many years his charge, with the bread of life. 

He survived the resignation of his pastoral charge about 
two years, but, during that time, he was as earnestly engaged 
in the investigation of divine truth as when occupied with 
the active duties of the ministry. The scriptures and their 
attendant aids of interpretation, his loved companions, were 
usually seen by his side. Though his frame was debilitated 
and at times racked with severe pain, yet his mind was 
strong and clear. His sun did not go down in a cloud, but 
gradually sunk in a serene sky. His mental powers did not 
manifest in conversation, apprehension, or judgment any in- 
dication of decay. His closing hours were marked with 
bright and tranquil thoughts and the parting farewell showed 
that his heart was warm with affection for those that he was 
to leave behind. When he was aware that his change was 
near, he expressed no sadness at meeting it. His religion 
was such a vital and sustaining principle of the soul as " to 
cast out fear" in view of entering upon the spirit world. 
His last hours exhibited the most gratifying triumph of a 
christian faith — a faith that took hold of the promises. His 
language was, " I know in whom 1 have believed."t He re- 

* Rev. W. L. Stearns, who was his successor. 

f In speaking of the comfort and support, which his religious views 
gave him in prospect of death, he observed : " I not only believe them 
to be true, but I feel them to be so." 
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marked " that no young man anticipated the day of his nup- 
tials with greater pleasure than he did that of his departure/ 9 
With such child- like confidence in God and hope in hi* 
mercy through a crucified Redeemer — impatient for the hour 
of his release from earth to arrive, he fell asleep in Jesus the 
15th of Aug., 1834, at the age of 75. 

Although Mr. Smith was an industrious student and an in- 
dependent thinker through life, yet he leA very few traces of 
his acquisitions in any department of literature, or theology 
on paper.* Though he was in the practice of noting on the 
margin and in the fly leaves of his hooks, thoughts and re- 
flections that were suggested to him in their perusal. His 
intellect exerted its influence rather viva voce than by the 
pen. During the latter part of his ministry, he rarely wrote 
a sermon in full, as he was in the habit of extemporising to 
some extent in almost every pulpit labor, and the sermons 
written in the early part of his ministry, he committed to the 
flames many years before his death. 

In middle life he had a taste for metaphysical studies and 
collected many works favorable to such enquiries, into his 
library, but his later years were mostly occupied with sub- 
jects of theology, yet, as a relaxation, he interspersed his 
graver studies with a recurrence to mathematics and astrono- 
my, for which he had a fondness — for the former, as a 
strengthener of the mind and for the latter, as inspiring him 
with elevated views of the great Creator, 

He had no taste for controversial theology. His enquiries 
all had reference to the right understanding of what " the 
will of the Lord is," as it is to be learned from revelation 
and the volume of nature. His fondness for what is original 
and new may have led him sometimes to lay undue stress on 

* Two Masonic discourses and a farewell sermon were published. 
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.views rather for their novelty than soundness. It would not 
'be surprising that one so devoted to free enquiry, should, in 
his speculations and acquisitions, be exposed to have some 
chaff mixed with the wheat. It may in truth be said that 
his enquiries all tended to the honor of God, to give efficiency 
to the teaching and work of Christ, and to elevate, purify, 
and adorn the soul. His views centered in the simplicity of 
the gospel. 

His love of free enquiry led him to advocate freedom of 
action. Perhaps individualism was rather his peculiar tem- 
perament. He was therefore, opposed to all combinations 
on the ground that their tendency is to exercise a tyrannic 
sway over the masses. He freely expressed his opinion that 
the accumulating of large funds with a view to promote 
missionary or other objects might at some future day be per- 
verted to an instrument of spiritual oppression. The abuse 
of papal power he thought was an admonition to protestants 
not to adopt a course, which might lead to the same unfor- 
tunate result and become a temptation to make an ill use of 
means originally intended for a holier end. Had he lived 
to witness the practicability and need of the various moral en- 
terprises at the present day, his views on this point would no 
doubt have been modified, if not materially changed. Such 
was his love of truth and human improvement that his mind 
was open to any new light that might, in the progress of the 
age, beam upon it. 

His conversation was instructive and entertaining. His 
early experience in the army, his college and professional 
life had given him much acquaintance with human character 
in many of its variety of shades* From his various inter- 
course in life he had gathered a fund of useful and amusing 
incidents, from which he could ever draw to entertain and 

* See Appendix, Note F. 
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instruct. In company with the young he often dropped some 
thought or reflection for their guidance and consideration, 
which would he likely to make a durable impression. No 
c'oubt that many hints thus accidentally given, tended as im- 
pulses to form the youthful character for usefulness and re- 
spectability. Indeed all that he may have done by the ex- 
ercise of a moral power for the good of others can only bo 
known in that day when " every man's work will be made 
manifest." 

He never sought popularity and notoriety, but rather chose 
to be known and beloved as the Pastor of his own flock.* 
His influence may not have been as extensive as that of 
many others, who moved in a wider sphere, but it will not 
be denied by those who knew him that he left durable traces 
of his usefulness as a christian minister in the immediate 
field of his instruction, labors and example. 

Young men with slender means, who are desirous to ob- 
tain a collegiate education preparatory to a profession may 
learn from this biographical sketch how great obstacles self- 
exertion and perseverance can overcome. It does, in this 
point especially, hold up an example worthy of notice, and 
also in regard to the personal sacrifice sustained in maintain- 
ing the right of free inquiry and of judging for one's self as 
to essentials in doctrine and practice. It also shows how a 
faithful study and an enlarged knowledge of the scriptures 
will ever furnish the minister of Christ abundant topics for 
instructing, and interesting his people, and it evinces most 
clearly that enlightened truth, ever richly compensates for 
the labor and sacrifice that may be required in its attain- 
ment. 

* See Appendix, Note G. 



ERRATUM. 
The third line of the third stanza on page 7 should read thus : 

" As slanderous tongues and bigots' pens." 



APPENDIX. 



Note A. There is a tradition, on which much reliance 
can be placed that Rev. H. Smith had a son born while on 
the passage to this country, and from that circumstance, he 
called his name Preserved, a name that has been retained 
in the line of his decendants. 

Note B. His father was Elder Ebenezer Smith, who was 
many years a Pastor of the Baptist church in Ash field, Mass, 
He lived to the advanced age of 90 and was a preacher in 
the Baptist denomination 72 years. He was married to 
Miss Remember Ellis, who is said to have been a person of 
uncommon worth. When the nuptial day arrived he took 
his bride behind him on horseback, and went from Ashfield, 
(then*Huntstown) to Deerfield to have the ceremony per- 
formed, there being no minister, or magistrate nearer. His 
father rode another horse before them with his gun to guard 
them from the Indians. This was in 1756, six years after 
the settlement of the town. It was something of a roman- 
tic adventure, though it was no fiction. 

Note C. Elder Smith was exceeding strenuous in his 
views of baptism by immersion and of adults only. He said 
to the writer when he learned that I had chosen my profes- 
sion, " consider well, my grandson, before you do by your 
hand sprinkle water on an infants face in the solemn rite of 
baptism." This was uttered in a tone and accompanied by 
a look that implied that he thought by so doing I should com- 
mit an unpardonable sin. 
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Note D. Though he rejected the Trinitarian dogma, 
yet, he disliked the name Unitarian. He had great dislike 
to sectarian names. He preferred that of Christian, which 
was given to the early disciples, to any of human invention. 

[The follqwing notes arc from the Rev. Dr. Willard.] 

Note E. " Mr. Smith's own love of knowledge and es- 
pecially of religious truth, he seemed to breathe into a good 
portion of his people. He constantly communicated what 
he had learned from his divine Master and this he did more 
effectually in consequence of having first gained their hearts 
by the interest he manifested in their welfare. It is nearly 
20 years since his labors closed with that people, but, I be- 
lieve, no one, who has kept an acqnaintance with them will 
doubt that much of the seed which he sowed, has sown it- 
self from year to year ever since, and will yet be produc- 
tive of valuable harvests." 

Note F. " One of the strongest features in Mr. S's char- 
acter was the love of truth. So strong was it, that he seem- 
ed instinctively to revolt from anything like hypocra^y or 
cant. He wanted truth in her own native dress without 
disguise or false ornaments and to that alone would he open 
his heart. In this mental and moral craving, he seemed to 
have a remarkable tact in distinguishing reality from mere 
show — a ready insight into character, which gave him great 
advantage for accommodating himself to the different char- 
acters, with whom he met." 

Note G. " Another conspicious trait in Mr. S's character 
was an affectionate manner which seemed to be the natural 
effusion of the heart and which was seldom, if ever at va- 
riance with his conduct. The cordial shake of the hand 
and the friendly salutation were something more than a com- 
pliance with custom. They meant, I believe, what they 
ought to mean as outward tokens of inward feelings. 19 



